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FOREWORD 

The J. Morris Jones — World Bock Encyclopedia — ALA Goals Award for 
1970 was presented to the Membership Committee of the American Library 
Association for a project to enable a select group of young librarians 
to attend the Annual Conference of the ALA in Dallas in 1971. These young 
librarians .were dubbed ^''Students to Dallas" and came to the convention 
under exceptional circumstances at a time unique in the Association's 
history. 

Following two years of tension, dissension, frenetic oratory and 
emotional debate, the Annual Conference of the ALA in 1971 marked a turn- 
ing point in national library affairs. Disaffected militants and disturbed 
members of the establishment gathered in the Texas heat, uncertain of the 
future of the organization. Encouraged by the friendly Dallas hospitality, 
a more relaxed mood emerged, and as the v/eek progressed, t-igns of a move- 
ment toward constructive action began to appear.* In the setting of this 
convention. Students to Dallas provided a refreshing and constructive 
component . 

On June 20 ^ fifty-three students, who represented the cream of the 
library schools, arrived at the convention as well-prepared, but wary 
spectators. Before the week was out, their role had changed as they 
found they were welcome participants in the Conference activities. The 
presence of this group of 53 students made a decided difference in the 
convention which was attended by more than 8,000 persons. These bright, 
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inquisitive, intelligent young people set a new tone and introduced a 
fresh note in ALA conven^ions. Thev were questioning, critical, sometimes 
undecided, but certainly not naive. 

The project was carried out under the direction of an advisory Sub- 
committee of the ALA Membership Committee: members of the Subcommittee were 
Frances Needleman, Barbara Slanker, Elinor Yungmeyer, and Minnie Lou Lynch, 
chairman, Barbara Slanktr prepared the proposal and subsequently became 
the director of the project. David Salan, ALA Membership Promotion Coordi- 
nator, served as staff liaison. 

Grateful acknowledgements are extended to Field Enterprises, generous 
donors of the supporting grant; to the Advisorv Subcommittee for unfailing 
counsel; and to Barbara Slanker, implementer, expediter, and researcher par 
excellence- Their combined contributions and efforts brought to a success- 
ful completion a proiect whose influence promises to go far beyond the 53 
students and their circle of acquaintances, and beyond Dallas, 1971-. 

Allie Beth Martin, Chairman 
ALA ^ambership Committee 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma 
April, 1972 



PREFACE 

The idea for the Students to Dallas project was generated by Mr. 
Walter Smith in the fall of 1968 V7ben he was a library school student*. 
The timetable for the project is evidence of the responsiveness of the 
ALA; within a three year period this project moved from an idea to embodi- 
ment in a formal proposal for funding, and ultimately to successful 
completion, a total process involving dozens of people and twenty-five 
thousand dollars. Only a flexible and responsive organization could pro- 
vide the means for such rapid implementation of a major project. ' . 

The Students to Dallas project sought to communicate to the parti- 
cipating students the functions and goals of the Association, to recruit 
new members, and to provide a framework within which new members entering 
the profession could communicate their concerns to ALA leadership. 

The degree of success in achieving the stated goals of the project 
ra£.y be estimated after reading the report of the project. This research 
report provides objective information in a number of areas, not all of 
them project-related. Areas of ALA Conference program planning which need 
scrutiny may be identified. Also, there are included some of the character- 
istics of library sc?iool students who are regarded by their peers as having 
top leadership potential. 

The impact of the Students to Dallas project has not yet been fully 
perceived. The final evaluative research to be done several years from now 
will provide certain indicators, but there will be many factors lhat will 
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be very difficult to measure. These factors will be eT^.bodied in the 
subtle shifts of attitude on the part of the student participants in the 
project and on the part of some of those ALA members at Dallas who were 
influenced by the students' responses, and still others whose lives 
touch those of the student participants at any one of a dozen points. 

The Students to Dallas project offered a unique experience to 53 
library school students. It is likely that its last waves will wash up on 
distant shores indeed, 

Minnie Lou Lynch, Chairman 
Subcommittee to Consult on 

ALA Goals Award Px:pject 
ALA Membership Committee 



Oakdale, Louisiana 
April, 1972 
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CHAPTER I 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROJECT 



During the last several years, there has been a growing awareness 
that something significant should be done to interest prospective librarians 
in the American Library Association and to bring them into more meaningful 
participatory roles in the organization. At the Annual Conference of the 
ALA held in Kansas City in 1963, attention was drawn to this need by Ralph 
Blasingame when he remarked, "... I believe that presidents and other 
officers of the Association should nominate, appoint, and otherwise involve 
younger persons in the affairs of the ALA." 

The voice of the prospective members of the profession was heard 
clearly at the Conference of the ALA held in Atlantic City in 1969. Prior - 
to that Conference, a group of nearly 180 concerned persons (predominantly 
library school students from the New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland areas) 
met in Washington, D. C, to discuss the shortcomings of the library 
profession and to develop a program* Known as the Congress for Change, the 
group presented its statements to the Membership Meeting June 25, 1969 • 

At this time it is vitally important that the group of individuals 
concerned about librarianship and their role in the professional organization 
be encouraged and that a rapport be developed between them and the Associ- 
ation. The young persons who are just entering the profession now are the 
ones who must carry the business of the Association in the future. 

In the fall of 19b8 Mr. Walter Smith, who was then a library school 
student at the University of Pittsburgh, formulated the idea of bringing 
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one student from each of the ALA-accreditPd library schools to an Annual 
Conference of the American Library Association. Sponsorship of the student 
group would include payment of all their expenses and special arrangements 
for them to meet leaders of the profession aud to participate in the 
Conference proceedings at a high level. 

Mr. Smith discussed his idea with one of his professors in the 
library school who in turn talked about it with Mrs. Ailie Beth Martin, who 
was serving as Chairman of the ALA Membership Committee at the time. At 
the 1969 Midwinter Meeting of the ALA in Washington, Mrs. Martin presented 
this idea to the Executive Board of the Membership Committee; that group 
endorsed the idea and recommended that to implement the project a proposal 
be written for the J. Morris Jones — World Book Encyclopedia — ALA Goals 
Award. This Award is an annual grant of $25,000 given to tae ALk by the 
Field- Enterprises Educational Corporation. 

Following the Annual Conference of the ALA in Atlantic- City in 1969, 
Mrs. Martin appointed a Subcommittte to prepare a proposal for the J. Morris 
Jones Award. Mrs. Minnie Lou Lynch accepted the chairmanship of the -Sub- 
coiranittee, and Mrs. Frances Needle-nan, Dr. Barbara Slanker, and Miss Elinor 
Yungmeyer agreed to serve on the Subcommittee. Mr. David Salan, Membership 
Promotion Coordinator, acted as ALA liaison. 

The task of writing the proposal document was assigned to Dr. Slanker. 
A draft of the proposal, A Project to lavolve Prospective Members of the 
Library Profession in ALA Activities by Sponsoring Their Attendance at the 
Annual Conference in Dallas ," was presented to the Subcommittee during the 
Midwinter Meeting in Chicago in January, 1970, and during the next month it 
was submitted to the jury for judging. At the Inaugural Banquet of the 
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Annual Conference in Detroit, the annaunceinent was made that this proposal 
had been chosen to receive the J. Morris Jones •-4^/orld Book Encyclopedia — ALA 
Goals Award, Shortly . thereaf car che project became known as Students 

to Dallas. 

Purpose of the Project 
The major purpose of the project was to involve prospective members 
of the library profession in the activities of the American Library Associ- 
ation. This purpose was to be accomplished by paying the expenses for one 
student from each of the ALA-accredited library school programs in the 
United States and Canada to attend the Annual Conference of the ALA in 
Dalla-s in 1971. Involvement of prospective members of the profession, 
it was anticipated, would improve the Association and the role its members 
play in it. 

In addition, this project would give feedback to the leadership of 
the Association from persons who are relative newcomers to the profession. 
These persons, it was hoped, would have a freshness of approach and an 
objectivity that often is lacking in the membership. Also, the project 
would enable the Association to identify and encourage at an .early stage, 
in his career an individual who has potential ability and interest in 
future work in the A^isociation . 

The project would provide the participants with a means to become 
acquainted with the workings of the Association and its membership. Also, 
it was hoped that the project would stimulate greater student interest in 
the Association which in turn would lead to increased membership in ALA. 
It was thought that both the participants' attendance at the Annual Confer- 
ence and discussions of their experiences and impressions with their fellow 
library school students would help develop this interest. 
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Participants in the Project 
The participants in the project were drawn from among the students 
In the ALA-accredited" library school programs in the United States and 
Canada, Students in the 53 programs that had been accredited by the ALA 
of February 1, 1971, constituted the universe from which participants 
were selected. 

To be eligible for selection, a student had to be enrolled at least 
one-half time in an accredited library school program, and he could not have 
attended ari ALA Annual Conference, Also, he must have demonstrated an 
interest in the professional library organizations, as determined by the 
holding of a student membership * in ALA or the state or regional library 
association or i^Jmeaningful activity in a library school student organi- 
zation. 

Each of the 53 library schools was asked to select a participant 
and an alternate for the project, • Nominations were . to be solicited and the 
participant was to be selected by a connnittee composed of two faculty 
members and three students. Nominations were to be based on the person s 
potential for making a meaningful contribution to the library profession, 
and selection was to be on an award basis rather than by application or 
competition. Guidelines for the selection oT the participants were sent 
to each library school, but no further attempt was made to standardize the 
procedure, and the schools were not asked to report the procedure they had 
used. It is likely that within the framework of these guidelines, there 
was some variation in the selection procedure. 

When the. students accepted the nomination to participate in the 
project, they agreed to meet several requirementis * First, they had to 
remain in Dallas the entire week of the Conference; next, they had to . 
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attend certain meetings, as specified by the Project Di ector; and they 
had to complete informative and evaluative forms prepared by the Project 
Director. The final obligation vjas to be c^^^rried out by the students after 
the Conference when they were to cor^^unicate their experiences at the Dallas 
Conference to their fellow students by such means as addressing student 
colloquia, informal discussion, or articles in student publications or 
professional journals. 

Procedures 

Immediately after the award was announced, planning of the project 
was begun, and preliminary arrangements for it were made. In the fall of - 
1970 letters were sent to the presidents of the ALA divisions, chairmen of 
ALA committees, and chairmen of round tables asking permission for the 
students to attend their meetings. At the Midwinter Meeting in Los Angeles 
in January, 1971, the membership of the Association requested that all 
meetings be open. Council voted to have the meetings open and special 
permission was no longer needed for the students to attend meetings that 
previously had been closed. 

To promote the project, the Director addressed a meeting of the 
deans of library schools at the Association of American Library Schools 
which met in Berkeley before the 1971 Midwinter Meeting. The Director 
gave a brief history of the project, outlined its objectives and the means 
to be used in obtaining them, and concluded by asking for the library 
schools' participation in the project. After the Midwinter Meeting, deans 
of the accredited library school programs were" asked for a statement of 
intent to participate in the project. J 

Coordination of the project was handled by the Project Director 
T'^rth the assistance of the ALA Membership Promotion Office. Early in 
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the planning stages a block of rooms was reserved in one hotel for the 
53 participants and the project staff. Providing living accommodati ons 
for the participants in one. hotel was a mtians of bringing the members of 
the group together. The interaction possible under these conditions was 
expected to be an important part of the project. Travel arrangements for 
the particitiants were handled by a Chicago travel agent. Reservations and 
tickets were sent directly to the students by the agency. The Project 
Director sent informational meincf to the students telling , them what 
arrangements had been made and whdt they ^ere. to do as part of the project. 

Evaluation . — To evaluate the effectiveness of the project, a multi- 
part research study wa.s developed. The design of the study calls for the 
testing of the participants and the alternates over a period of several 
years. The total evaluation of the project consists of four parts: the 
first part is ' a questionnaire; thi second part is the participants' evalu- 
ations of the meetings they attended during the Conference Week. The. third 
part Is a questionnaire and the* final part is a survey that will be conducted 
after June, 1973. 

The questionnaire that makes up the first part of the evaluation was 
constructed with the expert assistance of Dr. Harold Borko and Dr. G. Edward 
Evans, both members of the faculty of the Graduate School of Library Service, 
University of California at Los Angeles. The., questionnaire has four parts 
which are designed to collect background information about the students, 
to assess their knowledge of ALA, and to determine their attitudes toward 
ALA. Both participants and alternates in the project completed this 
questionnaire several months prior to the Annual Conference, 

The questionnaire was designed in such a way that the last two 
sections could be administered separately, and this shortened version of 
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the test instruraent is Questionnaire 2; it constitutes the third part of 
the evaluation. Questionnaire 2 was completed by the participants ia the 
project immediately after the end of the Conference while they were still 
i'a Dallas. Using the same questions before and after the Conference gives 
two sets of responses to use in measuring the effect attending the Confer- 
ence may have had on the participants. 

The second part of the total evaluation consists of evaluations of 
the meetings the participants attended during the Conference Week. The 
brief form the participants filled out has a section for an objective rating 
of the presentation and content of the program, the respondent's level of 
interest in the program, audience reaction to thp program, and the 
physical conditions of the room. At the end of the form there is space 

for a subjective evaluation of the overall effectiveness of the meeting. 

\_ 

Several hundred of these forms"were filled out by the students during the 
wfeek. 

The final part of the evaluation is presently in the developmental 
stages. It will be a survey of participants and alternates -conducted by 
interviews and mail questionnaires; the alternat.es will serve as a cc,iittrol 
group in the testing procedure. The purpose of this test will be to deter- 
mine if there is a difference in the amount of participation in ALA by the 
group of students who attended the Annual Conference and the alternates who 
did not attend the Conference. It is hypothesized that Conference attendance 
might be one of the factors that causes increased participation in the 
activities of the Association. 

It is anticipated that this final part of the evaluation will be 
conducted no sooner than following the Annual Conference in 1973,. but it 
might be necessary to allow a longer period of time to elapse in order to 
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get more meaningful results 

Summary 

The idea for the Students to Dallas project was formulated in 
1968-> but it was not implemented until June, 1970, when the proposal 
describing the project was awarded the J, Morris Jones — World Book Encyclo- 
pedia — ALA Goals Award • The project ^s primary purpose was to involve 
prospective members of the library profession in the activities of the 
ALA, and at the same time the project provided an opportunity for the 
Association to identify individuals with ability and interest to work 
in the Association. 

The participants in the project were selected from among the students 
in the 53 library school programs accredited by the ALA by a committee of 
faculty members and students in each school. To be eligible for selection, 
a student had to be enrolled at least one half time; he must not have 
attended an ALA Annual Conference, and he must have demonstrated an interest 
in the professional library organizations » Planning for the project was 
handled and coordinated by the Project Director with the assistance of 
the ALA Membership Promotion Office. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of the project, a four part research 
study was developed* The design of the study calls for the teisting of 
the participants and the alternates over a period of several years using 
questionnaires, evaluation forms, and interviews. 



CHAPTER II 

PROFILE OF PARTICIPANTS 
AND ALTERNATES IN THE PROJECT 

The Students to Dallas project began to take shape in January, 
1971, when letters were sent to the deans of each of the 53 library school 
programs accredited by the ALA. Following their acceptance of the invi- 
tation, a letter was sent to each of them requesting that they appoint a 
selection committee to choose the school's participant and alternate for 
the project. The selection of an alternate was required for two reasons: 
first, in case the participant could not continue in the project, and second, 
the design of the project evaluation called for a control group, and it was 
planned that the alternates would serve in this capacity. 

After the participants and alternates had been selected, the Project 
Director sent a letter to each of them officially notifying them* The letter 
to the participants outlined their obligations to the project and specified 
the arrangements that would be handled by the Project Director. By accept- 
ing the nomination to be a participant in the project, the student agreed to 
meet the requirements specified by the Project Director. The letters to 
the alternates emphasized the importance of the role they were to play in 
the total evaluation of the project. 

The first questionnaire was sent along with the letters to the 
participants and alternates, and both groups were asked to fill it out 
and return it to the Project Director.. Completed questionnaires were 
received from all 53 participants, but after two followups, alternates 
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from two schools (University of Denver and the University of British 
Columbia) had not returned their questionnaires, and no further attempt 
was made to get . responses from them. Five schools (Northern Illinois 
University, Louisiana State University, Case Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, University of Oregon, and the University of Alberta) selected two 
alternates each, giving a total of 58 possible responses for the 
alternates. In each of these five cases, at least one alternate responded, 
and in two cases (Northern Illinois University and Louisiana State Univer- 
sity) both alternates responded, bringing the total response rate to 53* 
Using the information supplied by the participants and alternates 
on the first questionnaire, profiles of the two groups of students have 
been created. A selected group of characteristics considered relevant to 
the project constitute the elements of the profile. These elements are: 
age, sex, undergraduate major, previous work experience in a library, 
interest in type of library service and type of library, and membership 
in professional associations. ^ 

Age and Sex 

The first two elements of the profile, age and sex, are treated 
together in this discussion. The group of 53 student participants was made 
up of 34 women (64 percent of the total) and 19 men (36 percent). The 
range of ages for the women spanned 28 years, beginning with age 20 and 
going to age 48, with the mode 'being 24 years of age. The range of ages 
for the men extended over only 12 years, beginning with 23 years of age 
and going to 35 years of age. For men, the modal age was 28, 

The distribution of the participants and alternates by age and sex 
is shown in Table 1. 
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Table 1 

Distribution of Participants and Alternates 
by Age and Sex 



Age 


Participants 
Women Men 


Alternates 
Women Men 


20 - 24 


16 


2 


24 


3 


25 - 29 


13 


11 


11 


7 


30 - 34 


1 


5 


4 


2 


35 - 39 


1 


1 






40 and over 


3 




2 




Total 


34 


19 


41 


12 



The composition of the group of alternates was slightly different 
from that of the participants; there was a somewhat larger proportion of 
women in the group » In the group of alternates, there were 41 women (77 
percent of the total) and 12 men (23 percent). Also, the distribution of 
the ages of the alternates varied somewhat from those of the participants. 
For the women, the range of ages covered 22 years, starting at 20 years 
of age and going to 42 years of age, with 23 years being the modal age. 
The men's ages covered a range of 10 years, starting with 21 years of age 
and going to 31 years of age. There was no clearly defined modal age 
for the men. 

For both participants and alternates more than three quarters of 
the members were less than 30 years of age; 79. percent of the participants 
and 84 percent of the alternates were 29 years of age or less. In the 
participant and alternate groups the largest number of women fell in the 
20-24 years of age. group, but the greatest number of men fell in the 
25-29 years of age category. In general, it may be said that the majority 
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of the women participants and alternates were younger than the men, but 
there were more women in the category of 35 years of age and over. 

Educational Background 

The second element in the profile is the educational background of. 
the students in the two groups, as represented by their undergraduate majors 
The majors of the two groups of students are concentrated in the humanities 
and social sciences. The majors of the participants are about evenly 
divided between humanities and social sciences, but none of the majors . 
is in a science. In the humanities, 19 participants had a major in 
English, four had majors in foreign languages (French, German, Latin, and 
Russian), two had majors in philosophy, and one student each had majors in 
general arts and letters, religion, speech and drama. 

In the social sciences, 11 participants had majors in history, 
three had majors in sociology, and two each had majors in political science 
and elementary education. One student each had a major in psychology, 
anthropology, library science, home economics, and journalism. Three of 
the participants had a master^s degree in another subject area; two were 
in history and one was in English. 

The majority of the alternates had majors in the humanities and 
social sciences, as the participants had, but three of the alternates had 
science majors (two in biology and one in chemical engineering) . The 
same pattern of majors appeared among the alternates with the students 
being almost evenly divided between the humanities and the social 
sciences. English, with 14 majors, was the most popular subject area in 
the humanities, with languages (6 students), elementary education (4 
students) , and philosophy (2 students) coming next; one student had 
a major in liberal arts. 
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The siibjects of the alternates* majors in social sciences were 
distributed in almost the same way as with the participants: 10 students 
had a major in history, four had majors in elementary education, three 
had majors in political science, and two each had majors in sociology, 
psychology, and social sciences. One each had a major in anthropology, 
government and international relations, journalism, and library science. 

The major subjects of the participants' and alternates' undergrad- 
uate degrees are summarized in Table 2, 

Table 2 

Summary of Undergraduate Majors 
I of Participants and Alternates 



Major Subject Participants Alternates 

Humanities 



English 


19 


14 


Language 


4 


6 


Philosophy 


2 


2 


Other 


3 


1 


Social Science 






History 


11 


10 


Sociology 


3 


2 


Political Science 


2 


3 


Elementary Education 


2 


4 


Psychology 


1 


2 


Social Studies e 




2 


Other 


4 


4 


Science 






Biology 




2 


Chemical Engineering 




1 


Total 


52* 


53 



* One non-response 



Library Work Experience 
The third element in the profile is the students' previous work 
experience in a library. In the group of participants, 43 persons or 81 
. percent had worked in a library at one time and ten persons or 19 percent 
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had had no work experience in a library. The students had worked in 
various subprofessional and professional positions in university, special, 
public, school, and military libraries in all pares of the United States, 
Europe, and Africa. Their experience seemed to be concentrated in public 
and academic libraries. 

The same pattern of work experience is found in the group of 
altt ^ates with 44 students or 83 percent of the total having some pre- 
vious work experience in a librarv; 9 students, or 17 percent, had no 
previous work experience in a library. As with the participants, the 
alternates had worked in all types of libraries, and most of them had 
worked mainly in public and academic libraries. 

Type of Library and Type of Work 
The type of libraries in which the students want to work and the 
type of work they want to do constitute the fourth element of the profile. 
Since the majority of the students had work experience in public and aca- 
demic libraries, it is not surprising that most of them expressed interest 
in working in these types of libraries. In the group of participants, 24 

students wanted to work in public libraries and 21 wanted to work in 

♦ 

university libraries. Ranking close to these interests are the 14 stu- 
dents who wanted to work in college libraries and the 8 who are interested 
in junior coMege libraries. Of the other types of libraries, 10 students 
expressed interest in working in special libraries, 4 in school libraries, 
3 in institutional libraries, one in state libraries ,. and 5 in other types 
of libraries. The sum of the choices is greater than 53 because some of 
the respondents- expressed interest in more than one type of library. 

The interests of the students in the alternate group are almost the 
same as those of the participants. The largest number of students was 
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interested in public library work (21 students) and uaiversitiy library 
work (19 students). The next most popular types of libraries were college 
and school libraries with 13 students each; 10 students were interested 
in special library work, 7 in junior college libraries; and two students 
each were interested in institutional and state library work. As with 
the narticipants, there were more than 53 tesponses to this question. 

In the type of library activity, there was a clear preference 
expressed by both participants and alternates for work in public service. 
Of the participants 5 twice as many were interested in public services as 
were interested in technical services, and for the alternates the ratio was 
three to one in favor of public services. With this question, too, 
multiple responses were possible. 

Of the different types of public service specified, reference 
service was the choice made by most of the participants and alternates. 
Reader services was the second most popular type of activity and children's 
services were third for both groups. In technical services, the greatest 
number of participants was interested in acquisitions; the next choices 
were c"ataloging and work with documents. The interests were slightly 
different for the alternates, with the largest number of them being 
interested in cataloging and the second largest number in acquisitions. 

Membership in Professional Associations 
Several aspects of membership in professional associatjLons constitute 
the final element of this profile. In the group of participants, more than 
one "half (55 percent) belonged to a national library association, either 
the American Library Association or the Canadian Library Association. 
A much smaller proportion of the students belonged to the regional and 
state associations witji only 11 percent belonging to regional library 
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associations and 23 percent belonging to state associations. 

The pattern of membership was somewhat different for the group 
of alternates. Less than one half of them (40 percent) belonged to the 
American Library Association and 6 percent belonged to a regional library 
association; in both cases, the proportion of alternates who are members 
of an association is less than the proportion of participants who are 
members. The number of alternates that belong to state associations 
(30 po, .ent) is larger than the number of participants that belong to 
them (23 percent) . 

A summary of the students' memberships in professional associations 
is displayed in Table 3. 

Table 3 

Summary of Participants' and Alternates' 
Memberships in Professional 
Library Associations 
April, 1971 



Membership 

Professional Participants Alternates 

Library Do Not No Do Not No 

Associations Belong Belong Response Belong Belong Response 

ALA 29 24 - 21 31 1 

Regional Assoc. 6 45 2 . 3 . 46 4 

State Assoc. 12 41 - 16 36 1 



For both the participants and the alternates the most important 
reason for joining the ALA was to receive its publications. The second 
most important reason was an interest in the Association. 

Responsibility to Belong to ALA 
The students were asked to tell why it is the responsibility of a 
professional librarian to belong to the American Library Association, and 
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a summary of their responses makes up the final part of this element 
of the profile- About one fifth of the participants took issue with 
the assumption that it is a responsibility to belong to the professional 
association; they felt it is possible to contribute to the goals of the 
profession on an individual basis without belonging to the association. 
Some others of this group felt that membership is a decision to be made 
by e-^ich person while some persons who were uncertain wanted to know more 
about the association before they m^ide a decision- 

The reason for belonging to the association cited most frequently 
was for communication and exchange* of ideas. It was felt that the great 
variety of ALA publications and services and the professional friendships 
made in the organization provide an important contribution to one's 
professional development by making him aware of new trer/ls and different 
ways of thinking. These benefits of membership make it possible for 
librarians to offer better service to their users. 

A number of the participants viewed membership in the association 
as a responsibility because it presented the opportunity to mold the 
library profession. Belonging to the association was seen as providing 
individuals with the means to promote and improve the profession and in 
so doing to further its ideals. In all these activities, a librarian 
would be demonstrating his commitment to the profession of librarianship. 

Membership in the association, the participants felt, is a responsi- 
bility because it presents a means of gaining strength from unity. The 
ALA provides a national platform for the profession and also supports 
work carried out at the national level. 

The reasons the alternates gave for belonging to ALA are comparable 
to those presented by the participants. In the group of alternates, fl^ 2 
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persons did not respond to the question. Three students did not agree 
chat belonging to the ALA was a professional responsibility and three 
felt that it was a privilege, rather than a responsibility. 

Suimnary 

A group of six elements was selected to use in constructing pro- 
files of the participants and the alternates. 

The group of participants was itxade up of two thirds women and 
one third men, and three quarters of the members of the group were 29 
years of age or younger. The undergraduate majors of the students were 
in humanities and social sciences, but none was in the sciences. Majors 
in English and history were the most popular areas of study. 

Four fifths of the participants had had some experience working in 
a library, and public and academic libraries were most often the type 
of library where they had worked • Corresponding to this work experience 
was the interest in working in public and academic libraries upon com- 
pletibri of the degree program. The students expressed a clear preference 
for work in public services over work in the technical service areas. 

More than half of the participants belonged to the national library 
association (ALA or the Canadian Library Association) but less than one 
quarter of them belonged to either the regional or state associations. 

The profile for the alternates is very similar to that for the 
participants with slight differences in some of the elements. The group 
of alternates had more women (77 percent) than the participant group and 
the members of the group were slightly younger with 84 percent of them 
being 29 years of age or younger. 
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As with the participants, most of the alternates had undergraduate 
majors in the humanities and social sciences, but three alternates had 
majors in a science. English and history were the most popular majors. 
For the remaining elements of the profile (previous work experience, 
interests, and membership in professional associations) the alternates 
are the same as the participants. 



CHAPTER III 
THE CONFERENCE WEEK IN DALLAS 



The 1971 Annual Conference of the American Library Association was 
held Dallas during the week of June 20-26 • The participants' many and 
varied activities that were crowded into that week may be grouped into 
three general categories: the three group meetings of the 53 student 
participants, the various program and committee meetings of the Associ- 
atioji that the participants attended, and the social functions planned 
specially for the group. 

Travel arrangements were set up so that the participants could 
arrive in Dallas early in the day Sunday, June 20. Most of the students 
arrived by noon Sunday, and after checking into their rooms at the hotel, 
they reported to the Project Director's suite. At this time the per diem 
checks and badges with the Students to Dallas ribbon were distributed. The 
registration procedure was explained and the schedule for the remainder of 
the day was outlined. 

The parlor of the suite was made available to the participants. 
During the week they used it as a place where they could meet informally to 
get acquainted with each other. Sometimes they came into the suite to fill 
out evaluation forms and just to have a brief rest from the stresses of 
Conference-going. 

When the students accepted the nomination to be a participant in 
the Students to Dallas project, they agreed to meet a number of conditions. ' 
One of the conditions was that they attend certain meetings, as specified 
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by the Project Director; another was that they would fill out evaluative 
forms and questionnaires. The required meetings were outlined to the 
participants upon their arrival in Dallas. 

The first meeting the students were required to attend was the 
Junior Members Round Table Orientation scheduled for Sunday afternoon at 
2:00 p.m. In addition, they were to attend a meeting of an executive 
board of a division or an executive committee of a round table. Finally, 
the participants were strongly urged to attend the three meetings of the 
Students to Dallas group. 

~ Group Meetings 

Three meetings of the entire group of participants were scheduled 
during the Conference week; the first followed the JMRT Orientation meeting 
Sunday afternoon. The second and third meetings were held during the week 
late in the evening after other meetings were over. Wednesday evening the 
group met after the Membership Meeting and Friday evening they assembled 
for their, final meeting after the Inaugural Banquet. ^ 

Late Sunday ^' moon the 53 participants gathered for the first 
meeting of the group. .ne purpose of this initial meeting was to give the 
students some background about the project and to specify their responsi- 
bilities to the project. Mrs. Minnie Lou Lynch, Chairman of the Subcommittee 
of the Membership Committee that developed the proposal for the project, 
was presented to the students. Mrs. Amanda Randle , who is associated with 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, was introduced to the group; "she 
spoke about her company's sponsorship of the J. Morris Jones — World Book 
Encyclopedia — ALA Goals Award and specifically the Students to Dallas project. 

After the Membership Meeting Wednesday evening, the second meeting 
of the Students to Dallas was held. The first part of the meeting was 
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devoted to a brief discussion of minor problems that had come up during 
the first part of the week. The main part of the meeting consisted of 
a discussion with the following leaders of the Association: Mr. Keith 
Doms, President of ALA; Mrs. Helen Tuttle, Chairman, Committee on Organi- 
zation; and Mrs. Susanna Alexander, Chairman, Nominating Committee. Miss 
Katherine Laich, President-Elect of the Association, stopped briefly to 
greet the group, but she did not stay to answer questions. 

Aft2r a few introductory and explanatory remarks about their 
specific area:: of speciality , the ALA representatives answered the students' 
questions about the Association and the Conference. The questions asked 
during the session covered a broad range of topics and they were perceptive 
and penetrating in nature. The students' reactions to the session were 
mixed; while some of them thought the exchange of ideas with the leaders of 
the profession had been an exciting experience, others felt that the 
responses given to the questions were evasive and insulting to their intelli- 
gence. Most of the students seemed to enjoy having an opportunity to 
question leaders of the Association directly and have an informal session 
with them. If the meeting had beer scheduled -earlier in the week, it might 
have been more meaningful to the students. 

The final meeting of the group was held after the Inaugural Banquet 
Friday evening. The purpose of this meeting was to handle any last minute 
problems that might have come up, to urge the students to complete the 
evaluations of meetings they had attended, and to conclude the project 
officially. The final part of the meeting was devoted to the students' 
completing Questionnaire 2. 
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Required Meetings 

The participants in the Students to Dallas project were required to 
attend one specific meeting and one executive meeting of a division, 
committee, or a round table. 

The specific meeting that the Students had to attend was the Orien- 
tation for new members sponsored by the Junior Members Round Table. The 
meeting v/as held early Sunday afternoon and most of the participants 
arrived in Dallas in time to attend it. It was felt that orientation to 
the Conference was an essential part of the students' preparation for the 
week. 

Orientation meeting s — Of the 37 students who submitted an evaluation 
of the Orientation meeting, 17 felt that the presentation was interesting, 
but an almost equal number (16) said that it was boring, primarily because, 
although many important questions were raised, very few direct answers were 
given. Almost the same division of responses appeared for the evaluation of 
the program's content; 17 students said they rated the content informative, 
but 19 thought it was of little value. Sixteen students were moderately 
interested-yin the program and 12 were neutral or disinterested. 

From this range of responses, it appears that attendance at the 

JMRI meeting was not an entirely successful means of orientation. Many of 

the students had prepared themselves for the Conference by extensive 

reading, and from the orientation they wanted tips on how to get the most 

out of the Conference. They felt that this type of information was 

lacking completely and they further suggested that members of JMRT, not 

ALA executives, respond to new members' questions. There is no question 
about the need for orientation of new members, but another method might 

have produced more satisfactory results. 
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Executive sessions > — The meetings of the ALA Executive Board and 
Council were the sessions chosen by most of the students to meet the require- 
ment of attending an executive meeting. Out of the group of 53 students, 
50 attended at least one of these five meetings; the other three students 
did not fill out an evaluation of an executive meeting if they attended 
one. 

The objective evaluations of the meetings of the ALA Executive 
Board are summarized in Table 4. An examination of the table shows that 
most of the students felt that the presentation was interesting and the 
content was informative. The students were interested in the meetings and 
they thought that the rest of the audience was, too. 

In their subjective evaluations of the general effectiveness of 
the meetings, several of the students commented on the unself consciousness 
and integrity of the Board members. In the first Board meeting they felt 
that decisions were -made very slowly and there was much unnecessary discussion. 
Two days later at the- Board's second meeting, the students were impressed 
with the decisiveness of the group and its ability to act quickly. Members 
of the group noted particularly the Board's responsiveness to the spirit of 
Council's resol\ktions and to the issues brought up in the ACONDA and ANACONDA 
reports. The individual members of the Board were well prepared and the 
meeting was well organized, the students felt, Se\/eral members of the 
group commented that it had been difficult to hear and to tollow the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting. 

A large number of the students attended the meetings of the ALA 
Council. In general, they found that the meetings were presented in an 
interesting manner and the content of them was informative. Their level 
of interest in the programs were moderately high and they felt that the 
audience reaction was one of interest. 
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Table 4 

Evaluations of Meetings of the 
ALA Executive Board 
By Students to Dallas 



Sessions 



Evaluation 



Tuesday 
June 22 
N=13 



II 

Thursday 
June 24 
N=12 



Number of 
Responses 



% of 
Total 



Number of 
Responses 



% of 
Total 



Presentation 
Stimulating 
Exciting 
Interesting 
Boriiig 



1 
3 
5 
4 



8 
23 
38 
31 



17 

58 
25 



Content 

Innovat i ve 
Informative ■ 
Of little value 



9 

4 



69 
31 



1 
7 
4 



8 
58 
33 



Respondents' level of interest 
High 

Moderate 
Neutral 
Disinterested 
No response 

.\udienc-e reaction 
Attentive 
Interested 
Little interest 
No interest 



5 
5 
3 



•* 
b 
3 



38 
38 
23 



31 
46 
23 



6 
3 
1 
1 
1 



7 
25 
1 
1 



50 
25 
8 
8 
8 



58 
3 
8 
8 
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The students felt the first Council meeting was routine and in- 
effective, but interesting as an example of how business is conducted by 
the Association, At times it seemed to them that the meeting was hopelessly 
bogged do\>m in procedural matters. It would have been helpful they thought 
if copies of the resolutions had been available. It seemed apparent to the 
students that at times decisions had been made prior to the meetings. 

At the second Council meeting, the students noticed a perceptible 
shift Xi.1 t'-ie Council's reactions indicating that they had realized they 
were not responding to the membership's wishes. This meeting appeared to 
the students to be an effective working session; they found the debate 
interesting, and it seemed to them that the Council was determined to take 
action on issues. 

To the students, the last Council meeting was the most effective of 
the three, and in some respects, the students felt that it was an historic 
meeting. The meeting seemed. to move smoothly and the Council took rapid 
and decisive action. By the last Council meeting the picking at details 
was over and the issues at hand were familiar to everyone. Several of the 
students commented unfavorably on the way that some Council members left 
the floor when a roll call vote was to be taken on controversial issues. 

In addition to the meetings of the ALA Executive Board and Council 
which were attended by a large number of the participants in the project, 
a few of the students attended other executive sessions and filled out 
evaluations of them. One participant attended the Resources and Technical 
Services Division Directors meeting: in his opinion the meeting was very 
effective and well-coordinated. Another student who attended the meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Library Administration Division commented • 
that it was fascinating to watch the real action of ALA taking place in 
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this executive session. It was refreshing to him to see evidence that 
major jobs can be undertaken and accomplished by the ALA. ^ 

Several students attended the Bcird meeting of the Teachers Section 
of the Library Education Division. The non-directed discussions carried 
on by members of the Board and the indecision exhibited by members of the 
Board gave the students little hope that any progress would ever be made. 
There -appeared to be very little accomplished by the Board with the result 
that the same questions will be waiting for answers from the next Board. 

Membership Meetings . — Although the students were not required to 
attend the Membership Meetings, all but four of the participants attended 
at least one of the four sessions. The objective evaluations of these 1 
meetings followed the same pattern that has been described above; the pre- 
sentations were interesting; the content was informative; the respondents^ 
level of interest was moderate; and they thought the reaction of the 
audience ranged from attentive to. interested. 

The students felt that the first Membership Meeting was very well 
handled by the presiding officer. Although there were attempts to discuss 
issues of interest, persons who spoke from the floor seemed to be inarticulate 
and their resolutions were poorly presented. The occasional lapses into 
undue concern with procedural detail did not prevent the meeting from being 
an effective working session. 

At the Open Discussion of ACONDA and ANACONDA, the students felt 
that the presentations were very well prepared. The speakers talked about 
personal issues and spoke as individuals rather than as representatives of 
groups. Some of the students felt that the speeches were too detailed and | 
very dull . * . ' 
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Membership Meeting II moved very slowly, the students thought, 
because it was poorly run and very disorganized. To some of the students, 
this meeting indicated that the real power in ALA lies with Council, and 
uhey looked on it as a fascinating experience in reality. They felt that 
little was accomplished during the meeting because there was too much 
discussion during the meeting that should have taken place beforehand. 
Several important resolutions were passed by the membership, but the 
studt, noted that passage only meant that the resolutions could be 
presented to the Council for consideration. 

A number of the students who attended Membership Meeting III felt 
that it was the next chapter in the continuing saga of Membership vs. Council. 
The discussion, they felt, was unnecessarily repetitive and did not deal 
with vital issues. The students felt that this meeting revealed a lack 
of knowledge on the part of the membership; much time was wasted because 
members did not know the ALA Constitution and Bylaws and parliamentary 
procedure. 

Membership Meeting IV the students felt was a highly effective, 
informative, and stimulating meeting. At times the meeting seemed to get 
out of hand, and at others it dragged, but on the whole they felt it was 
a lively meeting at which a great deal of work was accomplished. 

The students attended a great many other meetings during the 
Conference week and their evaluations of those meetings, as with the ones 
discussed above, indicated a knowledge of the Association gained by 
careful prior preparation, perceptive observation, and an objective point 
of view. The quality of the program meetings varied greatly, and after 
attending some of the meetings, the students wondered if the program 
planners had read the published library literature recently. 
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Social Functions 

The social occasions which are part of a Conference are as Important 
to the members of the Association as the formally structured business 
meetings. Several social functions were planned especially for the Students 
to Dallas, and they attended a number of other events on an Individual 
basis. 

Sunday evening after the first general session, President Lillian 
Bradshaw and the Executive Board hosted the students at a coffee and brandy 
reception. The students enjoyed this opportunity to meet the leaders of the 
profession on a social basis. 

Before the Newbery-Caldecott dinner Monday evening. Field Enterprises 
was host to the 53 students at a special reception. The reception was a 
pleasant occasion which gave the students a chance to become acquainted 
with some of the Field Enterprises personnel and with other participants in 
the projec'. as well. 

The students were guests of Ipield Enterprises at the Newbery-Caldecott 
dinner. Seating was arranged so^ that the students were at different tables; 
this plan gave them an opportunity to get acquainted with a number of 
different people. 

The New Librarian Employment, Expectations, and Realization 
Committee of the Junior Members Round Table invited the 53 students to an 
informal party Tuesday evening. Since the Students to Dallas would soon 
be joining their ranks, the members of the JMRT wanted to get acquainted 
with them. 

A change of pace in the activities came Thursday afternoon with a 
bus tour of area libraries conducted by staj.f members of the Dallas Public • 
Library. Conflicts with scheduled meetings prevented a number of the 
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students from going, but the 13 students who went on the tour felt that 
it was an interesting and valuable experience. The innovative architecture 
they saw in some 'of the new buildings was most impressive to them. The 
spontaneous planning of the tour added a quality of freshness to it, but 
more students might have been able to go if the tour had been planned and 
scheJ'Oed with more advance notice, 

Thursday evening the students were guests at the Field Enterprises 
reception, A great many people attended this function, giving the students 
an occasion to meet a number of people. 

Although it was not a social function in the strict sense, some of 
the students assembled Friday afternoon for a meeting with the library 
press. Representatives from the Wilson Library Bulletin and Library Journal 
attended the meeting. American Libraries , the official bulletin of the ALA, 
was invited to participate, but the editor declined the invitation to send 
a representative to the meeting. The students were surprised and disappointed 
that there was no one from American Libraries present. Representatives of 
the press asked the students questions about their reactions to ALA and to 
the Conference, Although there was a lively exchange between the two 
groups, there was a feeling that everything had already been said. Perhaps 
it would have been better to have scheduled the press conference early in 
the week when the students' reactions were fresher. 

The final social event of the week was the Inaugural Banquet Friday 
evening. Arrangements were made for. the students to sit together. Being 
at this gala occasion with its lovely setting and excellent dinner was an 
unforgettable experience for the students. During the program. President 
Lillian Bradshaw recognized the Students and asked them to stand. 
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Summary 

The ALA Annual Conference was held in Dallas during the week of 
June 20-26, 1971. Although the Students to Dallas participated in a 
great variety of activities during the week, three general categories of 
activities may be identified: the three group meetings of the 53 parti- 
cipants, the various ALA program and committee meetings, and th(d social 
functions . 

The participants in the project were required to attend one specific 
meeting (the JMRT Orientation) and one executive meeting of a division, 
committee or round table. Evaluations of the meetings attended were made 
on special forms. 

A number of different social events was planned especially for the 
Students to Dallas. President Lillian Bradshaw and the Executive Board of 
ALA, Field Enterprises, and the Junior Members Round Table hosted parties 
for the participants in the project during the week. In addition, a bus 
tour of area libraries was arranged and a meeting with representatives of 
the library press was held. The students attended the Inaugural Banquet 
Friday evening as a group; it was a fitting way to end the Conference 
Week in Dallas . 



CHAPTER IV 
EFFECTS OF CONFERENCE- ATTENDANCE 

The immediate effects of the Conference Week on the participants 
in tl Students to Dallas project may be evaluated from two different points 
of view: fron the responses to the two attitudinal scales and from the 
participants' own comments about the Conference, With the attitudinal scales, 
the pre-Conf erence responses of both the participants and alternates are 
examined: also the pre- and post-Conference responses of the participants 
only are analyzed. The participants' comments about the effects of the 
Conference on them are summarized and some of them are quoted. 

The long range effects of Conference attendance on the participants 
and on the Association will be more difficult to isolate and measure 
because^ of inter^/ening factors that will contribute to the changes. After 
several years have elapsed and the participants and alternates have had 
a chance to establish themselves in the library profession, a followup 
study will be conducf^^d. The results from it will be compared with those 
from the earlier evaluations, and from these comparisons it is anticipated 
that some measurement, of the effect of the project can he obtained. 

The participants found a number of different ways to meet their 
final obligation to the project — communication of their experiences and 
reactions to their fellov? students and colleagues. A summary of the 
different ways they fulfilled this requirement is presented. 

32 
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Attitudes Toward ALA Shown by 
Participants and Alternates 

To measure the students' attitudes toward ALA, two sets of 
attitudinal scales were developed. The first set of scales consists of 
a number of different roles the ALA plays in the library profession, and 
the second set is a group of statements about the functions of ALA, With 
the first set of scales, the students were asked to assign priorities to 
the functions; the most important function was to be given a rank of one, 
the next most important a rank of two, and so on. The ranking of the 
second scale was somewhat different; for each statement there was a scale 
of five points, going from strongly agree to strongly disagree, and the 
students were asked to indicate the extent of their agreement or disagree 
ment with the statements. 

The pattern for the discussion of the responses is the same for 
both scales. First, the ranks assigned by the participants and alternate 
before the Conference are examined. Second, the participants' responses 
before the Conference are compared with their responses to the same 
statements after the Conference. 

Roles of the ALA in the library profession^ — Seven roles played 
by the ALA were stated and the respondents were asked to rank the import- 
ance of each role of the Association thfe library profession. In the 
discussion, summaries of these responses are considered in two parts: 
first, the responses of the participants and the alternates before the 
Conference, and second, the responses of the participants only before 
and after the Conference. 

Before the participants' and alternates' responses were tabulated, 
it was anticipated that the results would be similar. Since the design o 
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the evaluation calls for the alternates to serve as a control group, 
it was necessary that the ini.tial responses of the two groups be very 
nearly the same. From an examination of the responses, it may be seen 
that the rankings for the roles are very similar except for role five, to 
act in areas of legislation, planning, and research and development. 

The rankings of. the roles by the participants and alternates are 
displayed in Table 5. In this discussion, attention will be focused on 
an examination of the most important and the least important rankings of 
each role. Ranks two through six for each role may be determined from 
Table 5. 

For the first role, to promote and improve the profession, there 
was agreement on the extreme rankings; 66 percent of the participants 
and 73 percent of the alternates gave this role a rank of first importance. 
At the other extreme, two percent of the participants and none of the 
alternates felt this was the least important role of the ALA in the library 
profession. 

For the second role, to provide a means of publication for pro- 
fessional writing, there is a concentration of responses at one end of 

the scale. A relatively small group of the participants (4 percent) and 

i- 

alternates (9 percent) gave this role a ranking of first importance, but 
a large group (20 percent of the participants and 22 percent ,of the 
alternates) gave this role a ranking of least importance. ' . ' 

The third role, to make statements concerning the stand of the 
profession with regard to issues of the day, was given about the same 
rankings by participants and alternates. Two percent of the participants 

and . 5 percent of the alternates gave this role a rank of first importance. 

I — 

The responses of both participants and alternates indicate a less important . 
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role because nearly half of the responses from both groups fall in the 
two categories indicating -the least importance. Of the participants, 
21 percent ranked the role sixth in importance and 26 percent, seventh 
in importance. Of the alternates, 24 percent ranked- the role sixth in 
importance and the same percentage', seventh in importance. 

The rankings of the fourth role, to define area^ of social responsi- 
bilities relevant to the profession, indicate that only a few participants 
(4 percent) and alternates (2 percent) consider this an important role of • 
the ALA. About one third of the participants (36 percent) and the alter- 
nates (30 percent) ranked the role sixth in importance* 

The fifth role, to act in areas of legislation, planning, and research 
and development, was ranked first in importance by 14 percent of the parti- 
cipants, but by only 2 percent of the alternates. There was agreement on 
the other extreme rank because 2 percent of each group ranked the role of 
least importance. * 

For the sixth role, to establish and enforce t- code of ethics for 
the profession, only 5 percent of the participants ranked the role of first 
importance. None of the alternates ranked the role of first importance, 
but over one third of the participants (35 percent) ranked the role sixth 
and seventh in importance. Fewer alternates (28 percent) ranked the^ role 
in the lowest two categories. 

The final role, to set standards of performance, did not receive 
rankings of first importance by a very large number of participants (9 
percent), or alternates (4 percent) . Neither did it have a larjge number of 
rankings of least importance by the participants (6 percent) and alter- 
nates (9 percent) . The greatest number of participants (28 percent) and 
alternates (32 percent) ranked the role second in* importance. 
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When the pre-Conference and post-Conference responses of the parti- 
cipants were tabulated, it was anticipated that there would be differences 
between the two sets of responses. These variances, it was thought, would 
serve as indicators of the changes in attitude that had occurred during 
the Conference. The two sets of responses are displayed in Table 6 snd 
an inspection of the Table reveals that there are not as many differences 
between the pre-Conference and post-Conference responses as anticipated. 

The difference in responses for the third role, to make statements 
concerning the stand of the profession with regard to issues of the day, 
is worthy of special attention. Before attending the Conference, only 21 
percent of the participants ranked the role in the first three categories 
of importance and more than half (57 percent) ranked it in the sixth and 
seventh categories. After the Conference, the role was given a much higher 
ranking, with almost half the students ranking the role second and third 
in importance. . 

Another difference in responses may be^ seen in the fifth role, to 
act in areas of legislation, planning, research, and development. Before 
the Conference, 34 percent pf the students ranked-^the role first and second 
in importance. That number was increased to 42 percent after the Confer- 
ence, indicating a change in attitude toward this role that may have been 
caused by an increased awareness of the ALA's role in this area gained from 
Conference attendance. 

In the sixth role, to establish and. enforce a code of ethics for 
the profession, the number of students who ranked the category sixth in 
importance more than doubled (from 12 percent to 27 percent) , It would 
ap.pear that attitudes developed during the Conference week strengthened 
the low rank of this role. 
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Attitudes toward ALA^ .--In the second set of attitudinal scales, 
14 statements about the ALA .were made; the statements are ga;ouped into 
four categories; the current stance of ALA to. social issues^ meiubershlp 
in ALA,- work on ALA coiranit tees ,^ and ALA programs. The students, were 
asked to indicate the level of their agreement or disagreement with the 
statements on, a five point scale. . In the discussion, the responses' of 
the participants and alternates before the Conference are considered 
first. Next the pre- and post-Conference responses of the participants 
are discussed. 

As with the assignment of ranks with the- first set of scales ^ it 
. was anticipated that the participants and alternates would have similar 
respanses • The responses are shown in Table 7. and from an examination 
of the table, one can see that the responses of the two groups follow the 
same general pattern. ' - 

When the participants' pre- and post-Conference responses were 
compared, a difference was expected between the *two groups of data. The 
analysis .of these responses is focused on the changes in the number jf 
persons who strongly agr.ee with the statements ; all the responses are 
shown in Table 8. . . • ' , ■ 

• ■ Two statements , numbers four and six, expressed ideas about the 
current stance of ALA., to social issues. There' was a. -large difference in . 
the pre- and post-Conference responses to statemient f our , "As a spokes- 
man for , the prof ession, AI-.A makes statements on relevant issues in the 
first set of responses, 9 percent of the participants strongly agreed with 
the statement, but after the^ Conference, that number had tripled and 
stood at 27 percent. The difference in the responses for statement six,, ■ 
."ALA takes a, stand ori important social issues,'* was even greater | before 
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the Conference 6 percent. of the students strongly agreed with, the state- 
ment, but after the Conference, ' that p.uitlber increased fourfold and 25 
percent of the students strongly agreed with it. 

■ Statements two, five, eleven, and fourteen were designed to elicit 
ati.titudes about membership in ALA, The responses to staterrtent two, "As a 
professional librarian, I should be active in ALA/^ were the same before 
the Conference as' they were after it; 51 percent of the participants 
strongly agreed with the statement in each set of responses, A slight 
difference -was shown in the two sets of responses to statement five, "I 
plan to. Join ALA as a regular member as soon as I accept my first pro- 
fessional position," Prior to the-Conference, 53 percent of the students 
strongly agreed with the statement, but after attending the Conference, 
58 percent of them" strongly agreed with it. 

For statement' eleven 3 there \^as an increase in' the number of persons 
who strongly agreed with the statement in the post-Conference group of 
responses, and this' increase must be interpreted negatively. Pves^onses ' 
CO statement eleven > '*Dues are too high for benefits received from member- 
ship in ALA, " showed an increase of 8 percent; in the pre'-Conf erence ' 
responses, 17 percent of the students strongly agreed with the statement , 
but in the post-Conference gi'oup 25 percent strongly agreed. 

The responses to statement fourteen, "Attendance at Membership 
Meetings at the Annual Conference is a professional responsibility j" 
showed *a slight decrease after the Conference. Before the "Conference,, 
30 percent of the students strongly agreed with the statement, but • 
afterwards, 27' percent strongly agreed* The number of students who agreed 
with the statement! (the second rank on the scale) decreased even more, 
from 30 percent before the Conference to 25 percent after the Conference . ^ 
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A large number of the students attended the four membership meetings 
held during the Conference, and it is likely that this was an influential 
factor. 

To get information about the participants* attitudes toward 
■1 working on ALA committees, statements eight and=ten were included. There- 
was, a marked increase in the number of persons in the post-Conference 
group who strongly agreed with statement eight, "If asked, I will be 
willing to serve on any ALA committee." Before the Conference, 38 percent 
of the students agreed strongly with the statement, and after the Conference 
this number was increased by 14 percent to a total of 52 percent who 
agreed strongly with the statement. 

The difference between the two sets of responses was not as great 
for statement ten, "In an area of particular interest, I will actively 
seek appointment to the appropriate ALA committee." In the pre-Confer- 
ence. responses 45 percent of the students strongly agreed with the state- 
ment; after the Conference, the number who agreed strongly increased 5 
percent to 48 percent. 

Six statements were directed toward ALA programs. Responses - 
statement one, "The publication program of the ALA provides a means for . 
librarians to publish professional writing," showed an increase of 10 
percent in the group of :post-Conf erence responses. Before the Conference, 
33 percent, of the students strongly "agreed with the statement, and after- 
wards, 43 percent of them strongly agreed with it. 

Statement three, "The promotion and improvement of the library 
profession is an active ALA program," showed a much smaller increase 
between the two groups of responses than was anticipated. In the pre- 
Conference responses, 44 percent of the participants strongly agreed 
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with the statement, bait in the post-Conference group > 48 percent strongly 
agreed with it. The same amount of increase (4 percent) was shown for 
statement seven, "A code of- ethics for the library profession has been 
established by the ALA." Prior to the Conference, 29 percent of the 
students agreed strongly with the statement, and after the Conference, 
33 percent strongly agreed with it, . , - 

For statements nine and twelve, the number of participants that 
strongly agreed was less in- the post-Conference response's than in th^ 
pre-Conf erence responses. The number of students who agreed strongly 
with statement nine, "Minimum standards for library service are estab- 
lished by the ALA," decreased 12 percent in the post-Conference responses, 
from 72 percent to 60 percent. The decrease in the number of studelits 
who agreed strongly with statement twelve, "Articles that appear in ALA 
publications are prof essionaliy useful and valuable," was even greater. 
In the pre-Conference responses, 40 percent of the students agreed strongly 
with the state^nent, but only 24 percent of the post-Conference responses 
agreed strongly, .a decrease ,of 16 percent. 

The response to statement thirteen, '"In the area? of legislation, 
planning, and research and development, ALA has carried on active pror . 
grams," showed no difference between the pre- and post-Conference 
responses. In both sets of response*?, 22 percent of the participants 
strongly agreed with the statement. 

Summary of responses .to attitudinal. scciles .— The students' re- 
sponses to the two sets of attitudinal scales are summari2ed and analyzed. 
Since the group of -alternates is to be used as a control group in the 
long range evaluation of the project, it is important that their re- 
sponses be similar to. those of the participants.. The responses from 
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both scales are similar enough to use in this manner. 

The first set of scales is related to the roles the ALA plays 
in the library profession, and the respondents were asked to rank the 
importance of the roles. An examination of the responses shows that 
the respondents agreed that the most important role of the ALA is to 
promote and improve the library profession. They felt that the role 
of setting standards of performance was second in importance. 

There was agreement that the four roles of providing a means 
of publication for professional writing, of making statements concerning 
the stand of the profession on issues of the. day, of defining areas of 
social responsibilities relevant to the profession, and of establishing 
and enforcing a codfe of ethics for the profession were relatively less 
important. The participants and alternates did not agree on the import- 
ance of the Association's role of acting in areas of legislation, planning, 
and research and development: the participants felt the role was more 
important than the alternates did. 

In comparing the participants' pre- and post-Conference rankings 
of these roles, differences were expected to appear, but the actual 
differences were less than the anticipated ones. It was thought that 
attending the Annual Conference would create changes in participants' 
attitudes - that would be reflected^ in changes in the way they 'ranked 
the roles of ALA, ' There were noteworthy changes in three of the roles. 

One of the greatest changes in ranking- was for the role of making 
statements concerning the stand of the prof ession with regard to issues , 
of the day. Before the Conference, less than one quarter of the parti- 
cipants ranked the role in the first three categories of importance, 
but afterward, almost half of them ranked the, role second and third. 



The role of acting in areas of legislation, planning, research 
and development showed an increase in importance of almost 10 percent. 
With the role of establishing and enforcing a code of ethics for the 
profession, the number of participants who ranked the role lowest in 
importance almost doubled, reinforcing the initial ranking of the role. 
These changes in ranking 5erve as indicators of changes in attitude that 
occurred during the Conference Week. 

- The second set of .scales was constructed to measure the attitudes 
of the respondents toward ALA. Fourteen statements were given and the 
students were asked to rate the extent of their agreement or disagreement 
with the statements. The pre-Conf erence responses of the participants 
and alternates were found to be similar. A difference between the pre- 
and" post-Conference responses was anticipated, but as with the -first 
scale, this difference was not as great as expected. 

The fourteen statements ^we^^e--,grouped into four categories: the 

■ r ■■ 

current stance of the ALA toward social .issues, ALA membership, working 
on ALA committees and ALA programs. 

Jn the first set of statements regarding the stance of the ALA 
toward social issues, there were large differences in the pre- and post- 
Conference responses. For one statement, the number of students who 
strongly agreed tripled and for the other, it quadrupled after the 
Conference. 

The changes in response to- the statements about membership in ALA 
showed little change. The responses after the Conference were essentially 
the same as those before the Conference which would seem to indicate that* 
attending the Conference did not convince the students that they wanted • 
to become members of the Association. 
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Responses to the statements about working on ALA committees 
showed a marked increase after the Conference, These increases support 
the statements made by a number of the students that they wanted to work 
within the structure of the Association to improve it. 

Almost half of .the statements was concerned with the ALA programs. 
The changes in the responses to these statements show a range of differ- 
ences. The greatest positive change was in the responses to the statement 
regarding the publication program of ALA; there was a 10 percent increase 
in the number of students who agreed strongly with the statement after the 
Conference . 

Two changes in response are negative in that more people agreed 
strongly with the statement before the Conference than after it. The 
responses to two statements increased slightly, and the responses to one 
statement remained the same. 

Students' Comments About the 
Conference Week 

At the end of Questionnaire 2, the participants were asked to 
give their reactions to the Conference Week as a whole, and specifically 
they were asked to comment on the activity that they considered to be most 
influential in forming their attitudes about the Conference. 

The reactions of the students varied, but in general they had a 
strongly positive reaction to their experiences during ^he week. Even thos 
students who had been cynical and somewhat negative at the beginning of 
the week left Dallas with a much more positive attitude toward the Associ- 
ation. The comment of one student summarizes this change: . 

My general response is overwhelmingly positive. I am 
prepared to make a commitment to ALA that I would have been 
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very disinclined to make had I not participated in this 
project. 

The Membership Meetings were felt by the majority of the students 
to be the most influential part of the week's experiences, because it was 
in them that they saw how the Association really works and what it is. They 
witnessed in these meetings the democratic process in action; also, they saw 
a great flow of ideas -and an orderliness in the consideration of them. The 
responsible attitude of the membership impressed the students, and they 
thought the Z'yeastiness" of the conflicts among the members was excellent. 
The students commented on the importance of participation by the total membe 
ship in these meetings so that vocal activist groups do not appear to rep-- 
resent all the ALA members. 

Some of the students commented that they had been prepared to be 
bored by the Membership Meetings, but they found the dicussions and. deliber- 
ations ejctremely interesting. Many students commented., that they had gotten 
more out of Qihese meetings than they .had from the program meetings. 

The comment of one of the participants sums up the general . feeling 
of the group about the membership meetings: 

The Membership Meetings were mo^t important to me. 
It was- at these meetings "that I had the opportunity to see 
all the diverse groups of 'ALA membership represented and 
hear them express themselves on issues. - • ' 

The interaction of the participants in the Students to Dallas project 
with each other was felt to.be one of the greatest influences of the week. 
The give and take among the members of the group^ the sharing of experiences 
and the discussions of ideas and attitudes were considered to be of para- . 
mount importance* In his comments, one student represents the feelings of 
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many of the participants: 

The activity that was inost influential for me was 
the give and take camaraderie of tlie students. Exchanging 
viewpoints, sharing experiences, and just getting to know 
alive, eager, inte^lli«?ent oeople ^"roTn all over the country 
has been an experience I'll never forget. 

Another student said: 

The interaction with other students has been the key 
(no doubt about thati) and probably more important and 
influential than anything else. 

The person-to-person contacts with people at the Conference were 
thought to be extremely important. One student said that this contact had 
developed in him a feeling of professional pride in being a li^brariar , 
Another student said the person-to-person contact was .vital to him bacause it 
helped him sort out the week's events. Discussions with Council members, 
library directors, and other members of the profession helped the stv:dants 
to understand better the meaning of librarianship and the Associ^^^^. 

Most of the students were disappointed in the program meetings, and 
for that reason felt that they were less influential tilian they might have 
been. Although there were some valuable and interesting meetings which 
were highly effective in disseminating informationj this did not seem to 
be the general rule. In many cases, the students felt, that the programs 
were mediocre in content, poorly planned, lacking in originality, parochial,* - 
and myopic. There seemed to be little feedback from the audience in many 
of the meetings*. 

The social events provided a valuable dimension to the week. One 

student commented that they were thie "icing on the cake" for him. Tbey were , 

Eunand at the same time provided a means of meeting people informally. These 
events, the students feTt", were well planned and beautifully executed.. Though 
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some of the students were less enthusiastiic about them, most of the members 
of the group feli: .that the social events were very valuable because they . 
enabled the members of the Association to gee togeciier and to understand 
each" other. ' 

The exhibits, the students felt, were an important coi^ponent "of the 
Conference Week, The students learned a lot from the exhibits and gained 
much helpful information from their visits to t]ie exhibits. 

Several of the students expressed amazement at the scope of the Confer- 
.ence — the number of librarians present j the number of working ■ committees , 
and the amount of work accomplished. They were impressed with the political 
nature of the Association and the cross currents. of sentiment and opinion 
among the members, realizing at the same time that this is a characteristic 
of ail organizations. There developed in the students an appreciation of 
the difficulties involved in working within the framework of the organization 
and they left Dallas with a desire to xoork within the framework to bring 
about changes and improvements. Throughout the comments runs an expression 
. of respect for the integrity, preparation, and responsive action of the 
officers of the Association. 

Several participants* comments summarize the effects of .the Conference 
Week: , • . , • " . 

The total effect "has been to ..give me perspective on , the * 
attitudes- and practices prevalent in iibrarxanship through-- 
out the country, ' . ■ ^ . 

> " On the whole, I fael'I could. not have had as broad an 
. understanding of ALA through any means other than attending 
-.the Conference. I think the overview I have gotten has been 
both realistic and typical of- ALA problems and procedures. 

This has been a stimulating and mind-expanding week I 

Some people have said this .was an historic Conference; 
not having attended ALA Conferences, I can't judge it from 

O . .. ^ 

ERIC 
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this point of view. However, I can say that I felt that it 
was in these meetings that the futures positive direction of 
ALA, asi asserted by the membership, was determined. 

Participants' Coimnunication of 

> Conference Experiences 

\ ■ . ■ 

The participants found a great many different ways to communicate 
their Conference reactions and experiences to their fellow students and 
colleagues, and most of them used several different ways to tell about what 
had happened during the Conference Week. Two thirds of the participants 
fulfilled this final requirement of the project and informed the Project 
Director of what they had done. Even though 18 participants did not inform 
the Project Director of their activities, it is likely that they have communi- 
cated their experiences to others • ' 

The most popular means of communicating Conference impressions was 
informal conversations with classmates,, other library staff meml^ers, and 
generally anyone who would listen. It is safe to assume that almost all 
the students communicated their experiences in this manner to some extent. 

A number of the students attended meetings _pf the regional and 
state, library associations, and in a number of thejneetings they were part 
of the program. Participants "in the Students to Dallas project attended 
the meetings of the Pacific Northwest Library Association,' the New York 
Library Association, the New England Library Association, the Midwest 
Library Association,- the Mountain Plains Library Association, and the 
Association Canadienne des Bibliotheques de Langue Franjaise. 

Writing articles was another way a number of the students communi- 
cated their experiences: the articles were published in both student bulle- 
tins and the professional library journals. The impressions of four of the 
Students to Dallas were published in the Conference ^Roundup issue of Library 
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Journal (August, 1971), and in its letters to the editor column, '^Coinmen-- 
tary," the January, 1972, issue of American Libraries included letters 
from three of the participants. The Wilson Library -Bulletin also printed 
an article by one of the students* 

Talks to the student colloquia and faculty-student groups were 
another way the students told others about their experiences in Dallas. 
Some of the students prepared posters and o'^ther visual materials to accompany 
their talks and found these items to be very helpful in getting their message 
across. Several students who had accepted positions in locations away from 
tlieir library schoo.ls had their expenses paid to return to campus to talk 
about the Annual Conference in Dallas. One participant had a part in the 
library school's orientation program for new students', and another spoke at ■ 
the summer luncheon honoring new graduates. 

A large number of the students talked to classes in their library 
schools, led discussions, and answered questions about the ALA. The classroom 
presentation one of the students was taped for use again at a later time. 
Several of the students posted ALA materials on bulletin boards in the 
library . school and provided materials from the Conference for examination-. 

Sutmnary 

To evaluate the effectiveness of the project, two attitudinal scales 
were developed to measure the students* knowledge of and attitudes toward the 
ALA. The responses of the .participants and alternates are discussed and the 
responses of the participants before and after the Conference are analyzed. . 
The differences between the pre- and post-Conference responses serve as 
indicators of the changes that may have been a result of Conference attendance. 

Also, the students were asked to comment on their reactions to the. 
Conference and its effects on them. Their subjective evaluations are a ^ 
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valuable complement to the objective aval uat ions . 

The students were most influenced by the general membership meetings 
and the meetings of the Council and Executive Board, The interaction of 
the- participants in the Students to .Dallas group was considered to be 
extremely influential. The person-to-person contact with other conferees 
was also influential. In general, the students were disappointed with the 
program meetings they attended. They felt that the social events provided 
an essential dimension in the 'week's activities. Their total reaction to 
the Conference was overwhelmingly positive. 

The participants in the project found a number of different ways to 
communicate their Conference experiences to their fellow students and colleagues. 
Informal conversations were the most popular way, but a number of the students 
made formal presentations to meetings of the state and regional library -associ-- 
ations. Several of the students published articles in the professional library 
journals. The students' enthusiasm for the project and their concern for 
the Association* appear in all the reports of their .activities. 



CHAP'^ER V 
CONCLUSIONS 



The first four chapters of this report have described the Students . 
to Dallas project and presented the results of the evaluative research 
conducted to determine the project's effectiveness. The major goal of the 
project V7as to involve prospective memhers of the library profession in the 
activities of the .American Library Association, Without question, ^his goal 
was achieved by the 53 students who were in Dallas for the Annual Conference, 

Another goal of the project was to communicate, the fresh, reactions . 
and impressions of the participants to the leadership of the Association, 
The students had a number of occasions to apprise the leaders of the Associ- 
ation of their concerns, rea.ctions, and thoughts, and they did not hesitate 
to do so. In a:ddition, they questioned, probed, and reacted to all aspects 
of the Conference, Before arriving in Dallas, the students had studied the 
Association and its Annual Conferences, From their class assignments they 
were familiar with the current library literature and additional study and 
reading had made them conversant with the ALA Constitution and Bylaws and > 
parliamentary procedure. On the basis of this background and their o\'m 
observations, they offered perceptive comments and analyses. These state- 
ments have proved to be valuable to the Association and its members,,. 

Although the effects of the project on individual student participants 
are difficult to measure objectively, there is no doubt about the impact 
the Conference made* During the hectic week of constant activity, many 
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new ideas and experiences were thrust upon the students. One student 
summed it up nicely with the following statement: 

I couldn't possibly imagine a finer and nicer way of 
beginning my professional career than by being selected 
as a participant in the Students to Dallas project. 

Attitudinal scales were constructed to measure the effects of the 
Conference Week on the students. The analyses of the responses to these 
scales indicated that the influence of a number of different factors in 
addition to the project caused changes in the students; it is very difficult 
to isolate the effect of the one factor of Conference attendance on a parti- 
cipant in the Students to Dallas project and say it caused changes. 

In addition to the objective evaluation, there was also a subjective 
evaluation made by the students themselves. The students were asked to 
describe the effects of the Conference on them, and throughout their replies 
there is an enthusiasm and a positive attitude toward the Association. It 
appears that, in the students' opinion, the most important influence of the 
Conference was the interaction they had with their fellow participants in the 
projects The excitement generated by bringing together a" group of lively, 
interested, articulate, intelligent librarians was truly remarkable. • 

In evaluating the experiences of the Conference week, one student 
commented: 

It was a marvellous week; I wish it weren't at an end. 
I feel that I have learned more in this' week than during nine 
months of library school. 

Another said: 

This whole experience has been a tremendously rewarding 
and valuable experience for me. I only wish that many more 
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students could come and have the opportunities, privileges, 
and welcome that we had- 

The effect of the student participants on the Association and tlie 
Conference is impossible to measure, and only subjective impressions of the 
effect can be offered. The presence -of the students at membership, Council, 
and Executive Board meetings made a great differefice, because they were 
informed, and articulate observers and participants. The students asked 
questions and raised issues pertinent to the discussions they attended- Their 
interaction with the members provided a new and unique element in tlif> Annual . 
Conference, , v . 

The members of the Association, f or . their part, were interested and 
listened to what the students had to say. Members who saw the purple Students 
to Dallas ribbon on a badge often stopped to talk and get acquainted. The 
interest in the project shoxra by the membership was most encouraging. ' 

The long term effectiveness of the project cannot be determined for 
several years. After the students have worked as niemhers of the profession 
for a few years, an estimate of the effect of the project can he made. Iso- 
lating the one factor of being part of the Students to Dallas project will 
be even more difficult then than it was immediately after the Conference 
because there are no controls over other factors that wil] also cause changes. 
At best it will be pogsihle to suggest ways that the project may have caused 
changes, and within clearly defined limits, the follo^'mp study may be able 
to show that the project did have the" effect it propot;ed to have. 

To conclude, it is strongly, recommended that the American Library 
Association find a way to sponsor the attendance of new professional librarians 
at its Annual Conferences. .The • educational values of this experience both to 
the new librarians and to the Association cannot be overestimated. By 

. ' / • ■ ' ■ 



providing special help and assistance for beginning librarians who .n t- 
attending their first Conference, . the Association has an opportunit\ to 
develop an increasingly large group of members who will undcrstanv; rhoir 
professional association and will want to contribute to it. In t^v fattirc, 
such an investment will pay handsome dividends in terTRS of an inforr;t 
concerned, and participatory mombership. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

50 EAST HURON 5Tr?E:ET • CHICAGO, tLLi;slO)S 606)1 • (312) 944-6780 




January 8, 1971 

STUOENTS TO UAl_l_AiS (aI_A GOALS A.WARD IBVO) 

Mr^S eAF-JBARA ^ .l./-^. .'^JKt:K\ t '} I R . 
"701 SC UTH SI COINJi; T^TRtiFTT 
Sf- R CNC rlEi-U fL,U. Oi-!70t5 

Mr- Leslie H. Jarike , Cliairman 
Department of Librarianship 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 9511A 

Dear Mr- Janke : 

The ALA Membership CoMrLlttee invites your library school to participate in the Students 
to Dallas project, the ALA Goals Award, 1970. The purpose of the project is to involve 
prospective members of the library profession in ALA activities and thereby improve the 
Association and the role its Tnembers play in it- This aim is to be accomplished by 
bringing one student from each of the ALA-accredited graduatr. library schools in the 
United States and Canada to Dallas to attend the. Annual Conference of the ^\merican 
Library Association in 1971. 

This project will allow immediate feedback to the leadership of the Association from 
the student participants, and at the same time it will provide a channel of communication 
for the interpretation of the workings of the Association by its membership- It is 
hoped that the project will lead to greater student Interest and increased membership in 
ALA, generated both by the participants' attendance at the meetings and by discussion of 
their experiences and impressions with fellow library school students- 

The selection of one participant and one alternate, will be made from student nominations 
by a committee composed of two faculty members and three students- The basis for 
selection will be the student's potential for making a"" meaningful contribution to the 
library profession. Nominations and selection must be made on an award basis rather 
than by application or competition. 

To be eligible, a student 1) must be enrolled at least one-half time in an ALA-accredited 
graduate lib r^jiyo- school in the 'U. S. or Canada; 2) must NOT have attended cin ALA Annual 
Conference; and 3) must have demonstrated an interest in the professional library 
organizations - 

The deadline for the selection of the participant and the alternate is April 15 , 1971- 
After the Cominittee's decision has been made and sent to me, I will notify the partici- 
pant and the alternate of their selection. 

I plan to attend the AALS Friday afternoon, January 15, 1971, in Berkeley, to talk. about 
the Students 'to Dallas project and answer any questions about it you may have- At that 
time I would like to have your response, to my invitation to participate in the project. 

Sincerely , • 



Barbara Slanker (Mrs.) 
Director, Students to Dallas 



APPENDIX B 
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AMERICAN LI BR ARV ASSOCIATION 



50 E;3T HURON STREET • CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 ■ (3l2i 944-6780 



April 23, 1971 



STUOENITS TO DAL-UAS CAt_A GOALS AWARD 107O) 



Mr. John Legry 



MR '3 lOARBAFJA SUANKEf? 
70I 'riOUTH S ECO rvjLI ;^TR[:c:T 
liPFVlNOf^lEL-D, ILL. i" :?-70o 



1253 South 7th Street //66 
San Jose, California 95114 

Dear Mr. Legry: 

Congratulations I You have been sel ected by a ccminittee of your fellow students and 
library school faculty to be your school's participant in the Students to Dallas 
project, the J, Morris Jones — World Book Encyclopedia — ALA Goals Award, 1970, May 1 
have your response to this nomination by May 5, 1971; a stamped, addressed envelope 
is enclosed for your reply. 

Three purposes are to be accomplished by this project: 1) conununi cation of the 
functions and goals of ALA to the student participants; 2) recruitment of new members 
for the Association; and 3) provision of a framework within which persons entering 
the profession may communicate their concerns to the leadership of the profession, 
Basic to the project is an objective evaluation of its effectiveness. A research 
design consisting of questionnaires, evaluation forms, and structured interviews has 
been developed to measure the project's effectiveness. 

The first measurement instrument is a questionnaire to.be filled out by the partici- 
pants before they attend the Annual Conference. Please fill out the enclosed copy 
of the questionnaire and return it to me with your response to the nomination by 
Wednesday, May 5, 1971. 

As a participant in the project, two requirements are made of you< First, you must 
agree to spend the entire week of the Annual Conference (Sunday, June 20 through 
Friday, June 25) in Dallas; and you must plan to . arrive in Dallas by noon Sunday, 
June 20 • Second, you must fill out the evaluative questionnaires and reports as 
specified by the Director and agree to communicate your Conference experiences with 
others* Your acceptance of the nomination constitutes your agreement to meet these 
requirements. 

At present I am completing arrangements for your travel, room accommodations, and 
food expenses; details of these arrangements will be contained in my next letter to 
you, Tnat letter will also have information about the special social events being 
planned for the Students to Dallas. 

I am very pleased that you have been chosen to reprlisent your library school in the 
Students to Dallas project, and I look forward to having your response to the 
nomination and your completed questionnaire. 



Sincerely, 



^ Barbara Slanker (Mrs.) 

Director, Students to Dallas 
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SECOND FOLLO\^UP LETTER 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

so EAST HURON STREET • CHICAGO, lUl lNOlS 60611 • (312) 944-6780 




April 23, 1971 



STUDENTS TO DALl_AS ^Ai, A CiOALS AVVARO teV(3) 

^'. R \-: A R BAR -'s S ; f^-: t\ i^.'-i. '-:> t ^ 

!*>R I N < I- I i-.. I - D I UL . '3 7 ' ■ o 



Miss Jayne Ann Castle 

950 Meridan Avenue 

San Jose, California 95114 

Dear Miss Castle : 

Congratulations I You have been selected by a committee of your fellow students 
and library school faculty to be an alternate to your library school's partici- 
pant in the Students to Dallas project, the J. Morris Jones — World Book 
Encyclopedia — ALA Goals Award, 1970, 

Three purposes are to be accomplished by this project: 1) coimnuni cation of the 
functions and goals of the ALA to the student participants; 2) recruitment 
of new members for the Association; and 3) provision of a framework within which 
persons entering the profession may communicate their concerns to the leadership 
of the profession. Basic to the project is an objective evaluation of its 
effectiveness. A research design consisting of questionnaires, evaluation forms, 
and structured Interviews has been developed to measure the project effective- 
ness . 

The alternates will play an important part in the long-range evaluation of the 
project. In addition to serving as a replacement if the selected participant 
is unable to attend the Conference, the alternate will be asked to fill out the 
first measurement instrument; this questionnaire is to be completed by both the 
alternates and the participants before the Annual Conference. 

A copy of this first questionnaire is enclosed. Please complete it and return it 
to me in the envelope provided by Wednesday, May 5, 1971. 

I am very pleased that you have been chosen as an alternate in the Students to 
Dallas project and look forward to receiving your completed questionnaire. Thank 
you for your cooperation in this evaluation process. 

Sincerely , 

Barbara Slanker (Mrs.) 
Director, Students to Dallas 

Enclosures 

BS:vl 

ERLC 
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A/V\ERiCAN LIBRARV ASSOCIATION 

EAST H'jr^GrN ST(7£t:T • CHICAGO 1 1. ; . ( %\'.) (:-. C-Ok^]] - lyrS • y^4.67dO 




j 



May 27, 1971 



STUIL^fcT rslTS TO CJAL.t.AS fAl -XaOAL-S /,WARO 1070» 



Miss Mary Metz 
School of Librarianship 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 98103 



Dear Miss Metz: 



On Ap r i 1 23 J sent you a latter (a copy v/hi c h 1 s e n c lo s e. d ) in f o rrrln g you 
of your selection as an alternate in the Students to Dallas project. In 
that letter, I asked you to fill out Questionnaire One and return it to 
me; I am concerned because 1 have not received the questionnaire from you 
yet. 

In the letter I explained the Wo roles the alternates will play in the ^ 
Students to Dallas project. First, if the participant cannot go to the 
Conference, the alternate will take his place. Secondly, you will play a 
very important role in the project's evaluation v/hich will be based on 
responses froni both participants and alternates. Kespnnses from the alter-' 
nates will be especially important in the follow-up study of the project 
scheduled to be conducted in 3 to 5 years, and I urge you to take, a few 
minutes to fill out the enclosed r ues ti onnair and return it to nie in the 
stamped, self-addressed envelope provided. 

Thank you for your help and cooperation. 

Sincerely, 



Barbara Slanker (Dr.) 
Director 

Students to Dallas 
BS:vl 



Enclosure 
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AMERICAN LI BRARV ASSOCIATION ' 

50 EAST HURON STREIET ■ CHICAGO, HMN^'iS f^^-.-'i (312i 944-6730 

i 



STUDENTS TO O ™l A!- ~. A . A A ^ ^ U 

July 16, 1971 



Miss Mary iMctz , 
School of Librarianship 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 96105 

Dear Miss Metz: 

On April 23 I sent you a letter informing you of your so. l.ec t l(~)n an 
alternate in the Students to Dallas project, Tn that letter I .rsKeci 
you to fill out Questionnaire One and return it to me, SInco 1 did 
not receive the completed questionnaire from you, T sent another 
letter on May 27, asking you again if you would fill out the question- 
naire. 

The ALA Conference is over and the Students to Dallas project w:is a 
great success, ITie alternates play a vital role in the continuing! 
evaluation of this project, as I explained to you in ny previrais letters 
and I urge you to fill out the enclosed questionnaire and return i t: to 
me by July 30, Your response is extr^'^mely important in the eviilu at : (>n o 
the project that I am working on now. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 



Barbara SlanKer (Dr,) 
Director 

Students to Dallas 

BS:vl 

Enclosure 
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t v. : 



Cache) i ■: . 

F ] o r i ci,*i 
F i c J r i ^ ; . . 



BrcMTd/i ' . Cox 



Rv^^• .r/ 
Un i v » - i L V .1" [ 1 1 ; ;-;o i 



r - : [ 'ni ^-i^ rs i r v 



C . Van F' 1 .» 



Mrs . 



^'r in'r', Srn i n 



Paul i DP 0/. i 



0/ 



Participant 



LJn i ve r s i t o f Mi r y 1 an d 

Masi^ achii*5ec wS 
S Imnions College 



Jefferv G, Reed 



Vincent F. Serve I Ir 



fx'ancv C. Vaupo I 



Un I vers i t:^- of Michigan 
W a vn e S t a . e Un i ve rs i c y 
Western Michigan University 

MijHi^e.St) ta 

Tiiiversitv ot Minnesota 



Lynn Wishart 

Mrs, PaTTiela .Tohn^on 

John Lewis 



Suzanne Le Barron' 



Mrs . Pe ^li'v ] i ro\^' 
(U^ vi ] d Ob rcu -a l i 
Conr.ie H(/'ulorson 



! >e r n a d e t L e P v i o r 



Mi s sour i_ 

Universtcv of Missouri 



Rav Donald Cook 



David Doe I mi! 



Ru t 'JO r s - - ihc State Un i ve r s i c y 



Kathleen A, IMcketl 



Poll- Ru:sh 



.>ev ^ : rK 

( /J 1 unib ; a ^- i. v e r s i t y 

Lonu Isi.ind University 

Pritr Institute 

Queens College ■ 

State University of :.*Y-Albany 

State L-niversity of NY-Cene.seo 

Syracuse University 

^^^-LL^'* j-^- ^ ro 1 j na 

Un ivers.irv of Nortn k.'arolina 



Pamela Wood 

Mrs, Gladys Dove 

J , Thomas Jenn ings 

Francis * Campbe 11, Jr ^ 

Bri an Nielsen 

Mrs , Deborah Coove r 

Charles Martel 1 , Jr. 



Joanne C. Karos 



AntoLnetU' ''loss 
Mrs. C. 1^ rende L' Aa 1 
Mrs. MuricU Turk 
Mrs. P. Bartseld 
Pa me 1 a Ben i na t i 
Fred A I i I son 
David Lansford 



Mrs. Be a c ri t^o h u c e 



Case V.'e stern He s e r ve I'n i vo r s i t y 
Case Western Reserve University 
Kent State Universitv 



Stephen E. James 
Robert H. Mav 



Janet Voi:ne 
Mrs, Tris i^.^vd 
Mrs. Victoria Z an v. a 



t Jk J aiioma 

Un i ve rs i t v o f 0 k 1 ah o na 



Mrs . Linda L. Cowen. 



Linda Ann Lew 



Oregon" 

Un i ve r s 1 r / o f ■ ) re gon 
University of Oregon 



Irene Elizabet Grants 



Jean Johnson 

Mrs . Ma r i j oy Rub a 1 o f f 
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School 



Participant 



Alternate 



Pennsylvania 

Drexel University 
University of Pittsburg 



te 



nnessee 



George Peabody College for Teachers 
Texas 

North Texas State University 
Texas Women's University 
University of Texas 

Utah 

Brigham Young University 

Washington 

University of Washington 

Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin 

Canada 

McGill University 
University of Alberta ' 
University of Alberta 
University of British Columbia 
Universite de Montreal 
University of Toronto 
University of Western Ontario 



Mrs. Qieryl Percy 
Eleanor W. Fisher 



Douglas Phelps 



Juri Cole 

Bernice Persky 

Mrs. Jill E. G. Evans 



Larry Ostler 



Mrs. Elizabeth Bothner 



Mrs. Nancy Saunders 



Danae Victoria Savides 
Mrs. Yvonne Sutherland 

Mrs; Carol A. Johnson 
Real Messier 
Margot Greer 
Harvev Dust 



Mrs. Joyce Shapiro 
Nancv Davenport 



Bill Corbin 



Mrs . Martha Broi>m 
Judith Miller 
Karen Bernard 



Kent Johnson 



Mary Metz 



Cleo Powers 



Mrs. V, Ferguson 
Mrs. C. de Scossa 
Paula Trout 
A. Von Mevenfeldt 
Onil Dupuis 
Michael Moen 
Ted Bergey 



APPENDIX E 



EVALUATIVE INSTRUMENTS 

QUESTIONNAIRE ONE 
EVALUATION OF MEETING ATTENDED 
QUESTIONNAIRE TWO 



STUDI-MTS TO D;\LL/\S 
Questionnaire i 



I. GENERAL INFOl^TION 

Najne ■ A^'o 

(Miss, Mrs., Mr.) 

Library school ^ 

Present address 



Street City St::t;e 

Permanent address 



Stret'L City State / ip 

Education 

College or University M ajor n Lnoi Degre e Vear 
Undergradua te ^ 

Work Experience 

List latest position first 

P osition 6i Duties Ins t i t v;t ion Dale 
Library experience 



Plans 

Please indicate tVie specific type of library work you want to dc: ; 

Public services Technical services 

Reference service Acquisitions work 

Children's service Cataloging 

Young adults Documents 

Readers* service Other, specify 

Other, specify 



Please indicate the type of library in which you want to v.rk: 
Public library ; School library 

University library Institution library (Prison, hospital 

College library mental institution) 

Junior. college or Special library 

cpnimunity college , Statt* library agency 

library ' Other, specify 



II. MEMBERSHIP IN PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

1. Are you a member of your rtate library association? Y es 

2, Are you a member of a regional library association? ^ ^Yes ^No 



If you are a member of a regional association, please check the one lo 
which you belong: 

Pacific Northwest North Central New F.ngl.mo 

Southwestern Southeastern Canada 

Mountain Plains Mid-Atlantic Hawaii 

^ Midwestern 

3. Are you presently a member of the American Library Association? 

No 

Yes 

Student member 

Regular member 



If yes, why did you join ALA? 

Colleagues and friends Joined 

As an aid to securing a position 

Wa;ited to receive ALA publications 

Tnteresc in AI^V 

Wanted to attend the Midwinter Meetings 

Other, specify 



4, Hav? you attended the national meeting of a professional organization? 
Yes No 



If yes, please check the type of meeting you attended and rate It 
on scale. 



Extremely 
Useful 



Program meeting 
Business meeting 
Exhibits 

General sessions 
Cocktail parties 



L's»- 1 esb 



5. Why is it the responsibility of a professional librarian to belong to the 
American Library Association? (Please confine your statement to the lines 
below. ) ^ " 
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III. KNOWLEDGE OF ALA 

l. Pletisp list below .the professional journals you read regularly: 



2, In the following list, please rank the role of. a professional organization 
.in the first column; in the second column, rank the role of the ALA in the 
library profession. In each group of rankings, please give 'the most 
important role of a rank of 1, the second most important a rank of 2j and so on. 

A 

Pro- ALA 
fession 

to promote and improve the profession 

; to provide a means of publication for professional writing 

. . to make statements concerning the stand of *the profession 

with regard to issues of the day - 

to define areas of social responsibility relevant to 

the profession , " 

to act in areas of legislation, planning, and research and 

development 

' to establish and enforce a code of ethics for the 

profes^-^'^.n . 

to set sl^:-lards of performance 

other, s^.^'.:;^t'y . 

3. Organizational structure of ALA 

In the two groups of statements below, please put. an "x" before t-he 
applicable statements. . - 

a. Present ALA structure " 

ALA is governed by a Council. 

Members of the Council are elected by the membership .only • 

ThQ Association's headquarters is in Washington, J}. C . 

The lA divisions of ALA fall in two broad categories: type of 

library (TOL) and type of activity (TOA) . 

The Executive Board serves as the central management board of the 

Association. 

Members of ALA Committees are appointed by the President. 

^ Autonomous national and international organizations having ■ 

purposes similar to ALA's are affiliated with the ALA. 

b. Changes proposed by ACONDA 

^ To achieve greater democratization of the organization, ACONDA. 

recommends a policy of **one man, one vote'* for determining 

Council membership. 
. Communication is identified as a major problem area to be. 

evaluated and improved. 
Several different proposals for the realignment of divisions' 

have been suggested. 
. A ''Triad** structure consisting of a Membership, Forum, Advisory 

Committees, and Office is one of the types of structures 

proposed. 
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IV. ATTITUDE TOWAKD ALA 

A, On the scale to the right, please indicate the extent of your agreement 
or disagreement with the statements below, 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE DISAGREE 

. 1, The publication prqgram of the ALA pro- 
vides a means for librarians to publish 
professional writing, 

2, ^As a professional librarian I should be 
/ active in ALA, 

3, The promotion and improvement of the 
library profession is an active ALA 
program, 

4, As a spokesman for the profession, ALA 
matces statements on relevant issues of 
the day, ^. 

5, I plan to j07.n ALA as a regular member 
as soon as I accept my first pro- 
fessional position, 

6, ALA takes a stand on important social 
issues,. 

7, A code of ethics for the library pro- 
fession has been established by the ALA, 

^ 8. If asked, I will be willing to serve on 
any ALA committee, 
9. Minimum standards for library service 
are established by the ALA, 

10, In an area of particular, interest, I 
will actively seek appointment to the 
appropriate ALA committee, 

11. Dues are .too high for benefits received 
from membership in ALA, 

'12, Articles that appear in ALA publications 
( American Libraries , Journal of Library 
Automation , C&RL , LRTS , RQ) are pro- 
fessionally useful. and valuable, 

13, In the areas of legislation, planning, 
and research and development, ALA has 
carried on active programs. f ' 

14, Attendance at membership meetings at 
the Annual Conference is a pro- 
fessional responsibility, 

B. Please indicate which ONE of the following was MOST influential in 
forming your attitude about ALA, 

I^Classroom discussions 

Informal contact with the library school faculty 

^Example of the library school faculty 

^Colloquia or. other special meetings sponsored by the library school 

Discussions with friends, relatives, and colleagues; 
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Membership in other professional organizations 
Attending the Annual Conference of the ALA in Dallas 



EVALUATION OF MEETING ATTENDED 



A. Identification 



Name 

Title of session attended 
Sponsoring group 



Date Time 



Location 



Room 



Building 



B» Type of Meeting 



Closed business meeting of executive committees 
Open business meeting 
Public program meeting 



Prepared speech 
Panel discussion 



Other, please specify 



C. Content of Meeting 

Please give a brief summary of the content of the meeting 



3. Please indicate your level of interest in the program 

High interest 

Moderate interest 

Neutral 

Disinterested 

4» Audience reaction 
Attentive 

Interested, but attention occasionally seemed to wander 

Little interest 

No interest and restless 

5. Physical conditions 
Was the meeting room 

Adequate in size? yes ^no 



D. fevaluation 

1. Presentation 



Content 



Stimulating 
Exciting 
Interesting 
Boring 



Innovative 

Informative 

Of little value 




Well ventilated? yea ^no 




6. Your evaluation of the general effectiveness of the meeting (optional) 
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. STUDENTS TO DALLAS" 
Questionnaire 2 



Name 



Library School -. ^ ' 

I. KNOWLEDGE OF ALA . 

1. In the following list, please rank the role of a professional organization in 
the first column; in the second column, rank the role of the ALA in the 
library profession. In each group of rankings, please give the most important 
role of a rank of 1, and the second most important a rank of 2, and so on. 

, A - ■' ' " . 

I?ro- ALA :^ 

f ession • . ■ ' 

to promote and improve the profession 

^ ( to provide a means of publication for professional writing 

■ 1 to make statements cpnceming the stand of the profession with 

regard to issues of the day 

to define areas, of social responsibility relevant to the 

profession 

to act in areas of legislation, planning, research and developmen 

to establish and enforce a code of ethics for the profession 

— to set standards of performance 
^ other, specify [ ■ . [ 



"2. Organizational structure of ALA ; - . 

In the two groups of statements below, please put an '^x" before the applicable 
statements . 

■ ■ . . ■ .*> • 

Present ALA structure ^ 

ALA is governed by a Counctl. 

Members of the Council are elected h'y the membership only. ~ . 

The Association's headquarte::s is in Washington, D.C. 

The 14 divisions of ALA fall in two broad categories: type of - 

library (TOL) and type of activity (TOA) . ' . ^ ^- 

The Executive Board serves as the central management board -of- -the 

Association. 

Members of ALA Committees are appointedby the President. 
Autonomous national and international organizations having purposes 
similar to ALA's are affiliated with the ALA. *• ' - " . 

Changes proposed by ACONDA r. 

TO achieve greater democratization of the organization, ACONDA. 

recommends a policy^of • "one man, one vote" for determining Council 
membership ■ '\ 

. Communication is identified as a major problem area to be evalu^ted_ 

and improved. 

Several different proposals for the realignment of divisl'^ns have 

been suggested. ^ 

A "Triad structure consisting of a Membership, Forum, Advisory 

Committees, andOffice is one of the types of structures proposed. 



a. 



b. 
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ATTITirJE TOWARD ALA 



On 
or 



1. 



the scale to the right, please indicate the extent of your agreement 
disagreement with the statements below. 



4. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



The publication program of the ALA pro- 
vides a means for librarians to publish 
professional writing. 

As a professional librarian I should be 
active in ALA. 

The promotion and improvement of the 
library profession is an active ALA 
program. 

As a spokesman for the profession, ALA 
makes statements on relevant issues of 
the day. 

I plan to join ALA as a regular member 
as soon as I accept my first pro- 
fessional position. 

ALA takes a stand on important social 
issues. 

A code of ethics for the library. pro- 
fession has been established by the ALA. 
If asked, I will be willing to serve on 

iy ALA committee. 
Minimum standards for library service 
are established by the /LA. 
In an area of particular interest, I 
will actively seek appointment to the 
appropriate ALA committee. 
Dues are too high for benefits received 
from membership in ALA. j, . 

Articles that appear in ALi- publications 
( American Libraries ^ Jouma - . of Library 
Automation , C&RL , LRTS , RQ) are pro^ 
fessionally useful and valuable. 
In the areas of legislation, planning, 
and research and development, ALA has 
carri on active programs . 
Attenucince at membership meetings at 
the Annual Conference is a pro- 
fessional responsibility. 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



2 ' 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



B, Please indicate which ONE of the following was MOST influential in 
forming your attitude about ALA. 
Classroom discussions 

Informal contact with the lib iry school faculty 

Example of the library school ^ :culty 

Colloquia or other special meetings sponsored by the library school 

_^Discusslons with friends, relatives, and colleagues 



^Membership in other professional organizations 
^Attending the Annual Conference of the ALA in Dallas 
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JII. Please .comment on your reactions to the Conference Week as a whole. 

Include your reactions to general sessions, program meetings, committee 
meetings, social events, etc. ^- — 

\«Jhat activity you participated in was most influential in forming your 
•attitude about the Conference Week? Why? ■ ' 



r 



ERIC 



